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Censorship Issues 


Wide public discussion is continuing on issues relating 
to censorship, President Eisenhower has signed a bill 
providing that the Postmaster General shall apply to the 
federal courts when he wishes to take action to impound 
mail regarded as obscene. Numerous local groups carry 
on varied activities by way of assisting law enforcement, 
or by extra-legal means. Here and there Protestants asso- 
ciate themselves with local Roman Catholic groups, and 
dsewhere they do not. 

Two specific issues are whether use should ever be made 
of a list of objectionable titles in local groups, and whether 
there should ever be any extra-legal activity. 

This number of INFORMATION SERVICE reviews numer- 
ous current materials for the purpose of stating and clari- 
fying certain of the several issues. This supplements 
what was published, January 5, 1957, on “Literary Cen- 
sorship in the United States.” 


An Appraisal of Obscenity and Censorship 


In an article, “Obscenity and Censorship,’ Dan Lacy, 
managing director of the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, sums up a wide range of information (The Christian 
Century, Chicago, May 4, 1960). 

“Ts there a sudden new outpouring of material creating 
a moral crisis?’ Mr. Lacy asks. Persons alleging that 
there is a flood, or “a pagan flood” usually refer to four 
types: “ ‘Hard core’ pornography, which is never sold 
openly ; publications that commercially exploit sex and 
are openly sold or exhibited ; novels, plays, etc., that treat 
of sexual matters with greater than normal candor; non- 
fictional discussions of such matters as birth control, psy- 
choanalysis, extra-marital sexual relations.” 
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Nobody knows the exact volume of published material 
under any of these four groups. The Postmaster General 
has said that “the filth business” is a business with volume 
of $500,000,000 a year, while the Citizens For Decent 
Literature speaks of $1,000,000,000. Mr. Lacy regards 
these figures as without foundation. He thinks that a 
high estimate of the sales of “girlie magazines” and simi- 
lar openly sold material would be $20,000,000 a year, and 
that the under-cover business is probably not larger. 

Incieasing frankness rather than increasing volume 
seems to be the problem in general literature, in Mr. Lacy’s 
opinion. “It would indeed be a bold man who would under- 
take to say with assurance that the net effect of our greater 
frankness is bad. ... If greater freedom has given to some 
an opening for the exploitation of salaciousness, it has also 
allowed a candid and healing light to be played on dark 
sores in our society.” 

“This is not to say that there is no cause for concern.” 
Although there seems to be Kittle justification for “near- 
hysteria,” so-called hard-core pornography “is a continu- 
ing social problem of some proportions,’ and “the cal- 
culating commercial exploitation of sex in any manner is, 
to say the very least, distasteful and demeaning.” 

Society has legal resources, indeed formidable statutory 
machinery, for dealing with the pornographer. “Law en- 
forcement against the peddler of pornography presents 
only the normal problems of detection and arrest involved 
in enforcing any law.” 

General works of social value are “constitutionally pro- 
tected.” But in between hard-core pornography and the 
constitutionally protected there is “a range of calculated 
salaciousness skirting the edges of the law.” “It is this 
material about which most current controversy takes 
place.” 


‘ 


The criminal law is often clumsy with respect to this 
controversial material. Even where machinery is good, the 
law’s operations do not satisfy everyone, especially not 
the indignant. The indignant are in various places using 
“compulsion outside the courts.” 

This extra-legal compulsion takes place in two ways: 

1. A public official, usually urged by a citizens’ group, 
draws up a list of books and magazines regarded as ob- 
jectionable, and sends the list to dealers with such a show 
of authority “that the publications are removed from 
sale.” This method has been called clearly illegal when 


there has been appeal to the courts. 
2. “The other extra-legal form of compulsion employs 
private economic, rather than official, pressure and threat- 
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ens with boycott the drug store or newsstand that persists 
in selling publications included in a list to which a local 
committee objects.” 

These extra-legal methods, thinks Mr. Lacy, “are not 
only offensive in principle to our sense of the indispensable 
role of the due process of law in protecting our liberties ; 
they quickly run beyond the suppression of obscenity to 
the censorship of writings of serious purpose.” 

The concerned citizen has available many areas of posi- 
tive action, Mr, Lacy concludes. “In all the great areas 
of human relations in which society seeks to improve the 
qualities of compassion, wisdom, and self-discipline with 
which we behave, it has found instruments more powerful 
than compulsion. . . . We have learned that education, 
example, the influence of public opinion are more power- 
ful means to affect change.” “Also, positive action can be 
taken to bring good reading to the children and youth 
that most need it.” This positive action “can be infinitely 
more rewarding, if more difficult, than issuing manifestoes 
about ‘objectionable books.’ ”’ 


Report of Civil Liberties Union 


In its 40th anniversary year, 1960, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York, issued a comprehensive re- 
port, Work Ahead In Hope, containing a concise review 
of events in 1958-59, “The General Censorship Scene,” 
which is here reviewed. 

The authority of the Postmaster General to close the 
mails to material regarded as obscene was restricted by 
the ruling of Federal District Judge Frederick Van Pelt 
Bryan that the now famous romance, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, by D. H. Lawrence, was not obscene. [Subse- 
quently, on March 25, 1960, the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 2nd District, upheld Judge Bryan’s decision, 
when the Postmaster General appealed the case. The 
Postmaster General then announced that he would appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. ] 

The ACLU opposed a pending bill widening the author- 
ity of the Postmaster General for impounding mail of 
recipients of obscene materials. The spokesman, Ernest 
Angell, expressed the opinion that although censorship is 
“inherently bad,” the pending proposal was particularly 
dangerous because of vague sections. “The powers of 
the censor are almost inevitably abused,” Mr. Angell said. 
He recommended, in the words of the ACLU report, “that 
if the criminal obscenity statutes are deemed ineffective, 
the Post Office, like the Customs Bureau, should be re- 
quired to bring an action in federal court to condemn 
the material.” 

“For the first time a state Supreme Court rejected the 
common belief that links the reading of crime comic books 
and juvenile delinquency,” the ACLU reports. The unani- 
mous opinion of the California Supreme Court included 
the following: “The record fails to show that there is a 
clear and present danger that the circulation of crime 
comic books in general will injure the character of per- 
sons under the age of 18 years and inculcate in them a 
preference for crime.” The decision set aside a Los 
Angeles ordinance “that made it a misdemeanor to sell 
and circulate specified crime comics to persons under 18.” 

“The massive censorship program aimed at foreign 
periodicals which the Post Office has conducted . . . in the 
face of repeated ACLU protests” is noted, including a 
test case being brought by Mrs. Helen MacGill Hughes, 
editor of the American Journal of Sociology, against the 
Postmaster of Chicago for detaining two magazines mailed 


to her from Prague. “The ACLU contends that no hy 
exists authorizing the Post Office to determine what jg 
propaganda, let alone withholding or burning materi 
it has so judged.” 

In Nebraska the Supreme Court of the state ruled tha 
an Omaha ordinance directed against obscene literature 
was unconstitutional because its language was “ ‘vague an¢ 
uncertain.’” A new law in New Mexico defines as pornog. 
raphy material “ ‘designed in its entirety to stimulate 
human senses in a manner and to a degree offensive and 
corrupting to public morals.’ ” 

Massachusetts set up a state Commission on Obscene 
Literature Control with seven members that is empowered 
to recommend to the state attorney general prosecution 
when periodicals considered to be obscene under the state 
law are “‘on sale or about to be placed on sale.” 4 
superior court judge in Rhode Island declared unconstity. 
tional an old anti-obscenity law on the ground that the 
statute was practically “a carbon copy” of a Michigan 
act that was not upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1957. In the Michigan case the U. §, 
Supreme Court held that any literature outlawed because 
it was deemed harmful to youth interfered also with the 
freedom of speech and choice by adults. In the Oregon 
courts an anti-obscenity statute was declared unconstitu- 
tional because of vague wording. 

In Cincinnati there were seven convictions in less than 
two years under the city’s ordinance against obscenity. In 
that city the Citizens for Decent Literature has been 
especially active. 

An advisory committee appointed by the Arlington, Va, 
County Board decided it was not “wise” to recommend a 
local ordinance against obscenity, noting that a state law 
should be clarified and made more precise. “The committee 
urged more community recreation facilities and a better 
library program.” 

“A resurgence of attempts by local and national right- 
wing groups to censor textbooks and other instructional 
materials has been noted by several groups, including the 

“A flurry of censorship by public libraries appeared 
aimed at the best-selling novel Lolita (in Northern li 
braries) and at allegedly pro-integration sentiments con- 
tained in children’s books (in Southern libraries).” 

“The ACLU reversed a 10-year-old policy in May, 1959, 
approving the principle of permitting editorializing by 
radio and TV stations as a means of encouraging ‘the 
fullest exchange of information . . . in today’s turbulent, 
complex world.’ To deny stations permission to editorial- 
ize is not furthering public discussion. It is, in effect, 
a blockade against much-needed discussion.” The Union 
declared that editorials should be “clearly identified” as 
the station’s opinion and should be carried out among 
generally balanced programs. 


On May 5, 1950, the American Civil Liberties Union 
issued a public statement, signed by 150 persons in the 
fields of literature, publishing and the arts, alleging that 
the methods of the National Office for Decent Literature, 
Chicago, an agency functioning for the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, are “seriously violative of the principle of free- 
dom.” The statement expressed the opinion that “the 
judgment of a particular group is being imposed upon the 
freedom of choice of the whole community.” The signers 
did not “presume to object to the NODL advising. com- 
municants of the Roman Catholic Church about any pub- 
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lication, nor does the Union see any element of censorship 
in the NODL’s informing the general public of its opinion 


that certain writings are immoral. Such criticism is a 
right of private freedom and must immediately be pro- 
tected when threatened.” [Notes on the NODL are found 
below. | 


Supreme Court Defines Obscenity 


In the case of Roth v. United States, decided on June 
24, 1957, by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the majority opinion by Mr. Justice Brennan contained 
a definition of obscenity. The Court opinion stated ex- 
pressly that obscenity is not within the area of speech and 
press protected by the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and that the Court would not imply, in a prosecution 
involving obscenity, the test of “clear and probable dan- 
ger” which would require a relation between the offending 
material and anti-social conduct. 

The majority opinion then went on to define obscenity 
as follows: “Whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant theme 
of the material taken as a whole appeals to prurient in- 
terest.” The majority opinion also held that the definition 
was in accord with a tentative draft of a Model Penal Code 
prepared by the American Law Institute: “A thing is 
obscene, if considered as a whole, its predominant appeal 
is to prurient interest, i.e., a shameful or morbid interest 
in nudity, sex, or excretion, and if it goes substantially 
beyond customary limits of candor in description or rep- 
resentation of such matters.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in the dissenting opinion, used the 
words, “The Court compounds confusion.” He held that 
the terms in the statute under which Roth was indicted 
and that of a California statute, under which the Court 
simultaneously decided a case (Alberts v. California) did 
not present the same problems; and he objected to impos- 
ing the definition of the tentative draft of the American 
Law Institute. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting with the concurrence of 
Mr. Justice Black, wrote: “The test of obscenity the 
Court endorses today gives the censor free range over 
a vast domain. ... The absence of dependable information 
on the effect of literature on human conduct should make 
us wary. It should put us on the side of protecting 
society’s interest in literature, except and unless it can be 
said that the particular publication has an impact on action 
that the government should control.” 


Recent Federal Legislation 


Public Law 86-673, approved by the President, July 14, 
1960, provides that a United States District Court “shall 
upon application of the Postmaster General and upon a 
showing that the statute [with respect to the control of 
mailing of obscene materials] is being violated enter a 
temporary restraining order and preliminary injunction 
... directing the detention of the defendant’s incoming 
mail by the Postmaster pending the conclusion of the 
statutory proceedings and any appeal therefrom.” Such 
an order by the Court may, in the Court’s discretion, 
“provide that the detained mail may be open to examina- 
tion by the defendant and such mail delivered as is clearly 
not connected with the alleged unlawful activity.” 

Prior to this enactment the Postmaster General was 
empowered to impound mail for a 20-day period while an 
appeal was made to the court for an injunction. It is 
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understood that the Post Office Department regarded the 
20-day period as too short to enable it to prepare its legal 
case. 


The various federal statutes were summarized in lay 
language by Paul Blanshard, a lawyer, in the book, The 
Right To Read (Boston, Beacon Press, 1955. $3.50), 
reviewed in this Service, January 5, 1957, as follows: 

“We may not publish or distribute reading matter 
which is seditious or treasanable, or which interferes with 
the draft, or which advocates the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force, or which threatens to kill the President, or 
which incites to insurrection, or which is obscene. 

“We may not send any reading matter through the 
United States mails which advocates treason, sedition, in- 
surrection, forcible resistance to American law or the 
overthrow of the government by force. Nor may we send 
through the mails anything which is obscene, lewd or 
lascivious, or anything else which tends to incite arson, 
murder or assassination, or anything which solicits money 
by fraud and misrepresentation. 

“We may not import from abroad any reading matter 
which is obscene, or which advocates treason, insurrec- 
tion or resistance to federal law, or which contains any 
threat to inflict bodily harm upon anyone in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Blanshard observes that sometimes enforcement at 
national, state, and local levels is simultaneous, with con- 
fusing results. 


Notes on National Organizations 


The National Office for Decent Literature, 33 E. Con- 
gress Parkway, Chicago 5, Ill., was established in 1938 
by a committee of Roman Catholic Bishops with the ap- 
proval of the entire hierarchy, as was noted in this 
SERVICE, January 5, 1957. It has been one of the most 
active—if not the most active—of the organizations work- 
ing in opposition to obscenity in publications. Its program 
is described in the review of Fr. Gardiner’s book, Cath- 
olic Viewpoint on Censorship, appearing in this issue. 

National Citizens for Decent Literature was formed 
in Cincinnati in February, 1960, after a Conference on 
Obscene and Pornographic Literature. It seeks the enlist- 
ment of citizens in communities for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the dissemination of obscene and pornographic 
materials. The CDL announces among its purposes to en- 
courage the reading of decent literature; to create aware- 
ness of the nature and scope of the problem of obscene 
and pornographic literature; to expect enforcement of 
laws with respect to such literature; to serve as a clear- 
ing house of information with respect to the problem. 
The CDL will maintain headquarters in Cincinnati. Dr. 
Bernard E. Donovan, assistant superintendent of schools 
in New York, was named president. Charles H. Keating, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, who was a leader in the formation of 
a citizens group in Cincinnati, is chief counsel of the or- 
ganization. A national conference is planned to be held 
in New York early in 1961. 

The Churchmen’s Commission for Decent Publications, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C., was begun in 
September, 1957. It is reported to have support from indi- 
viduals in Methodist, Lutheran, Southern Baptist, and 
other Protestant organizations, including those prominent 
in the National Association of Evangelicals. Among the 
purposes stated at the time of organization were: to coor- 
dinate church and other efforts to eliminate the sale and 
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distribution of indecent and obscene materials; to encour- 
age high standards of publication and the writing of 
Christian literature on problems of sex morality; to edu- 
cate the public with respect to the need for federal, state, 
and local laws to prevent distribution of indecent and 
obscene publications; to cooperate with state and local 
groups in the enforcement of laws relating to obscene 
publications ; to encourage local organization of citizens to 
deal with the problem. It is reported to have circulated 
to local groups a list of magazines regarded as objection- 
able. O. K. Armstrong, former member of Congress, is 
chairman of the legislative committee. 


“The Church Looks at Immorality in Print 
and on Screen” 


The Board for Christian Social Action, American Lu- 
theran Church, Columbus, Ohio, has issued in booklet form 
a statement, title above, approved, 1959, by the Board “as 
a means for stimulating thinking, promoting discussion 
and guiding action among members... .” “It is intended 
especially for use by pastors, church councilmen, women’s 
societies, youth groups, and men’s organizations. . . .” 

After noting an awareness of the problem among citi- 
zens, it is stated that “there is danger in oversimplifying 
both the problem and methods of dealing with it.” Then 
appears the following statement on the role of the church: 

“The role of the church in battling inroads of immoral- 
ity in print and on the screen is many-sided. It also is a 
difficult one. Among avenues of action open to the church, 
the following may be suggested : 

“a. Bear public witness to its position and warn of the 
evils involved in indulgence in these materials, without 
at the same time stimulating patronage of the products. 

“b. Guide and encourage its members to take responsible 
action as individuals along avenues open to them, and 
support them in such responsible action. 

“c, Participate as an organization of the community in 
well-conceived, well-run, programs of community action. 

“d. Take a leadership role through its members who 
are in positions to determine the programs and policies of 
various organizations in the community, reminding them 
of the rich meaning of their fellowship with one another 
through their membership with Christ. 

“e. Seek to understand why these materials have such 
an appeal and develop its programs to meet the evident 
gaps this understanding reveals. 

“f. Provide or recommend wholesome, vital, relevant 
reading and viewing materials and encourage the patronage 
of products upholding sound standards of morality and 
decency. 

“g. Remember its prime role in proclaiming the Word, 
administering the Sacraments, mediating God’s grace and 
forgiveness, restoring sinners to fellowship with God 
through faith in His Son, and giving men a realistic view 
of themselves, their nature, purpose, and destiny. 

“h. Avoid temptations to become an earthly power by 
using legislation and compulsion to achieve its religious 
views, relying rather upon the processes of education, inner 
discipline, self-control, and evangelical persuasion.” 


An Approach in Michigan 


A folder entitled “Corruption of the Innocents” is pub- 
lished with the imprint of the following: Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men; Archdiocesan Council of Cath- 
olic Women ; Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs; Ypsilanti Federg. 
tion of Women’s Clubs; United Church Women of Michi. 
gan ; and the Michigan Council of Churches. [The addres, 
of the last named in 205 W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 33 
Mich. 

After noting certain aspects of current “pornographic 
materials” and “obscene and indecent literature,” numeroys 
suggestions for local action are made. 


For Local Church Social Action Committees 


Following is almost the full text of a mimeographed 
document, A Suggested Approach to the Problem of Ob. 
scene Literature for Local Church Social Action Commit. 
tees, by Myron W. Fowell, circulated by the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.: 

“There appear to be three general types of obscene litera- 
ture and pornographic material which are being widely 
promoted and distributed in many of our American com- 
munities, 

“1) Literature which is produced for the obvious pur- 
pose of popularizing, glamorizing, and promoting sex crime 
and other types of deviant sex behavior. Much of this 
literature has to do with the organization and functioning 
of so-called ‘sex clubs.’ It glamorizes adultery, prostitu- 
tion, and prescribes successful methods for producing sex 
deviation. 

“2) Pornography. This type centers around the use of 
nude pictures with titles and legends ridiculing so-called 
‘middle class morality’ and decency. Much of this type of 
literature consists of pictures delivered in other ways than 
by the use of the U. S. Mails and retailed by individual 
salesmen. When the mails are used for its distribution, 
first class postage is usually applied so that they are less 
likely to be opened for inspection. There is also a thriving 
nation-wide business in short motion picture films featur- 
ing male and female figures in nude form. 

“3) Indecent or questionable pictures or statements con- 
tained in books of fiction that were popular a generation 
or more ago on which copyright arrangements have ex- 
pired so that obscene paragraphs or sections are trans- 
planted at sufficient intervals so as to make the old story 
attractive to persons with prurient interests, Contemporary 
works of fiction are constantly being produced represent- 
ing a mixture of literary artistry, historical reporting and 
obscenity. 

“The following basic approaches can be made to the 
problem of obscene literature: A) An organized promotion 
on a community level of the reading of good literature. 
Many P.T.A.s, women’s clubs, church study groups, and 
other community organizations promote the reading of 
good literature with the help of lists of good books, 
periodicals, etc., that are well advertised and made available 
through various kinds of library services. Recognition 
given to individuals and to organizations on the basis of 
the number of good books read is a common means of 
stimulating an interest in good reading. Scme women’s 
clubs and other community groups have made free books 
available to children as a reward for reading other good 
books. The psychological principle of emphasis can be 
employed in this as in many other areas of human interest 
to develop constructive and creative reading habits. 

“B) The development of a sense of community respon- 
sibility among the dispensers of reading matter. Invariably 
the proprietors of drug stores, newsstands and_ other 
places where obscene literature has been offered for sale 
will be found to be sensitive to a growing community 
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interest in the problem. When approached in a friendly 
way by persons interested in dealing with the problem on 
a voluntary basis, dispensers of this literature will usually 
express a readiness to exercise the same kind of responsi- 
bility in respect to books and other reading matter that 
they supposedly exercise in respect to drugs and other 
merchandise. When the community is apathetic and unin- 
terested the dispensers of literature are usually less re- 
sponsible. 

“C) Literature of types one and two [described above], 
when placed on sale in Massachusetts, is clearly in viola- 
tion of existing state laws. When such literature is found 
on sale, those concerned with the problem may take a 
sample of it to the police, point out that the law is being 
violated, and ask that an arrest be made. The police will, 
of course, be guided by their own judgment of whether 
or not the law has been violated and possibly by other con- 
siderations. The practice sometimes employed by police, 
when complaints are made, of warning the offender does 
not contribute very much to the solution of the problem. 
A few actual arrests and convictions are likely to be of 
more value than 1,000 warnings. Also, from a civil liber- 
ties viewpoint, it is better to use the ‘force of the law’ than 
to use the ‘threat of the law.’ The alleged violator has 
the privilege of pleading non-guilty, of employing able legal 
counsel for his defense in the hope that he can establish 
his innocence in accord with due process of law. If ob- 
scene pictures or reading matter have been delivered 
through the mails, a complaint may be made at the local 
post office or to the U. S. Postal Inspection Service in 
Washington, D. C. 

“It should be recognized by committees that there is a 
vast difference in the possibility of getting convictions in 
respect to literature of types one and two as compared to 
literature of type three. While books of fiction may con- 
tain passages that seem obscene, they can usually be de- 
fended in terms of their literary merit or some other real 
value inherent in them (they are usually given to the set- 
ting forth of ideas) so that attempts to curb them assume 
the nature of censorship and involve the complainant 
in difficult and complicated legal problems. The most ef- 
fective approach to this phase of the problem of obscenity 
is through the promotion of a higher type of literature 
as a substitute for literature of type three. 

“Committees attempting to deal with the problem of 
obscene literature generally should avoid too much reliance 
on lists of undesirable periodicals. Lists are usually inef- 
fective because the names of the worst productions are 
constantly being changed. For example, this week’s copy 
of ‘Mysteries in Hell’ might be quite respectable, whereas 
last week’s copy was clearly in violation of the law. If 
such lists fall into the wrong hands, they may be used to 
promote interest in literature the reading of which ought 
to be discouraged. If it seems necessary to make a list 
of undesirable reading materials, it should be used with 
great discretion and care and suggested only as a basis for 
surveys or study. The preparation of lists of books and 
periodicals, with the suggestion that they should be auto- 
matically prohibited or banned, invariably involves the 
persons preparing it in difficult censorship problems. 

“Unfortunately, in many communities there appears to 
be very poor enforcement of the laws relative to obscene 
literature so that citizen interest and demand for law 
enforcement is necessary if existing laws are to be of any 
value. It should always be recognized, however, that a 
considerable proportion of this problem lies beyond the 
reach of law and must be dealt with by positive approaches 
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designed to bring about general community and cultural 
development.” 


An Advisory To ACS 


In June, 1958, the Association of Council Secretaries (of 
local, state and national councils of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches) received suggestions for those interested in 
limiting distribution of magazines or paper-back books 
regarded as objectionable. The advice was summarized as 
follows in the Bulletin of the Department of Religious 
Liberty of the National Council of Churches, July, 1958: 

“a. Make your effort a community effort, enlisting 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

“b. Rely as much as possible on community action, lo- 
cally directed. 

“c. Seek the cooperation of vendors— as neighbors, 
parents, citizens. 

“d. Involve young people, not as vigilantes, but as re- 
porters (to the Committee) and as judges of the effect of 
what is being sold. 

“e. Do not use anyone’s list of proscribed publications. 

“f. Do not issue seals or certificates to cooperating 
vendors. 

“g. Inform yourself as to state laws ; in some states they 
are helpful, in some, objectionable. 

“h. If you have legal definitions of what is objectionable, 
try to arrange that a dealer or the committee may obtain 
a judicial opinion (not that of the prosecutor) as to a 
given publication, without the delay, expense, friction and 
advertising that may attend a lawsuit. 

“i. Do not allow the police to treat any private list 
or opinion as legal. 

“j. Finally and fundamentally, let us remember that 
the only sure defense against objectionable printed mat- 
ter is the lack of a market. In the home, in the churches, 
in the schools, such good taste and high morality must be 
cultivated that baseness will have no appeal.” 


“Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship” 


A systematic treatise under the title above is written by 
Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of America 
(Garden City, N. Y., Hanover House, 1958. $2.95). 

“Is there anything like an official stand of the Catholic 
Church on the matter of censorship?” Fr. Gardiner asks, 
and then answers thus: “Yes, there is. This position 
springs from some fundamental philosophy and from some 
positive ecclesiastical law. It can be found in the Code 
of Canon Law and in the authoritative commentaries on 
the Code. It is a position, needless to say, that directly 
affects Catholics only, for whom the law is made. It is, 
further, a position that does not rest merely on a statement 
of general principles; it descends to fairly detailed prac- 
tice. This is the Catholic viewpoint.” 

However, Fr. Gardiner goes on: “When we leave this 
fairly restricted field and examine the operation of cen- 
sorship as engaged in by some Catholic agencies, we can 
no longer state that we are expounding the Catholic view- 
point.” The principles on which the Legion [of Decency] 
and the NODL [National Office for Decent Literature] 
are based are certainly Catholic principles which are stated 
in Canon Law, “But on the actual operation of these two 
bodies there is not unanimous Catholic consensus. Not 
every Catholic, loyal to the Legion principles though he 
may be, agrees on the B rating, let us say, given to a 
particular film. Not every Catholic thinks that the NODL 
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is alert enough, to take another example, in disowning 
some types of use to which its list of disapproved books 
is put. 

“The Catholic viewpoint about particular operations of 
Catholic censorship outside that envisioned in the Code of 
Canon Law is that there are several possible and legitimate 
viewpoints. If this fact alone comes to the appreciation 
of those who so vigorously oppose the Legion and the 
NODL, this book will have been of some small service, 
for it will have revealed that the Church is not quite so 
monolithic, so ‘regimented’ as many souls think.” 


The position of the Roman Catholic Church is described 
in four chapters, followed by four on major aspects of 
the current censorship controversy in the United States. 
The National Legion of Decency and the National Office 
for Decent Literature each receive a chapter. A statement 
on censorship made by the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1957 
is printed in full. 

The NODL carries on a program designed, in the words 
of a statement by that office, “to remove objectionable 
comic books, magazines and pocket-size books from places 
of distribution accessible to youth; to encourage the pub- 
lishing and distribution of good literature; to promote 
plans to develop worthwhile reading habits during the for- 
mative years.” It circulates lists of “acceptable” comic and 
pocket-size books for young people. It circulates lists of 
titles deemed objectionable “to responsible individuals and 
organizations.” It advises with respect to “parish decency 
crusades,” and suggests that local parish committees visit 
local dealers “every two weeks.” The dealer should be 
given a list that he may keep of titles regarded by NODL 
as objectionable. The members should then, NODL ad- 
vises, request that these titles should be removed from sale, 
if it is found that they are being handled. If the manager 
refuses, then the pastor of the parish should be consulted 
for determination of “future action.” NODL also advises 
Roman Catholics to encourage the formation of local 
citizens’ committees. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops in their statement of 1957, 
while commending the Legion of Decency and the National 
Office for Decent Literature, also said: “It would be most 
gratifying to find it unnecessary to carry on this work.” 

Fr. Gardiner also makes this generalization: “In all 
seriousness, the conformity we have to fear in our Amer- 
ican society is the trend toward ‘letting the government 
do it.’” 


“The Church and Mass Media” 


The following item is reprinted from our issue of Sep- 
tember 24, 1960, because it is related to other informa- 
tion presented in this number. 

A study Commission of the National Council of 
Churches on the Role of Radio, Television, and Films in 
Religion has made a report, title above. It is stated that 
the “potential of these [mass] media is balanced by a 
disturbing potential for the degradation of man, his 
manipulation and his education in false systems of value.” 
Also the Commission held that “the task of the churches 
is not limited to the expression of concern over specific 
mass media programs that are harmful. It is certainly 
not to attempt over-all censorship. It is rather to take 


positive steps to help like-minded persons and groups to 
be wise stewards for the public good of these instruments 
which God has made available.” 


Among a number of “specific propositions about con- 


temporary issues in the industries of mass communic. 
tion” are the following: 

On the motion picture industry, the Commission “ap. 
proves the concept of industry self-regulation,” but wishes 
to make clear to the industry “that in the churches’ view 
the avoidance of offense is a minimum goal.” It suggests 
“more positive objectives such as the treatment of human 
life with integrity, respect for the person, the avoidance 
of stereotyping, and the recognition and honest treatment 
of controversial issues.” The Commission recommends 
the establishment of a reviewing service. 

Radio and TV “have been in the throes of a crisis with 
major moral dimensions,” the Commission notes. It 
recommends “the presentation of news in depth and more 
and better programs on controversial issues”; that local 
church people analyze and discuss programs or program 
series; that more “audience involvement” should be gen- 
erally encouraged. 


“Patterns of Censorship and Control” 


A concise review of censorship and extra-legal control 
throughout the history of the United States, with a few 
references to European experience, is written by Robert 
W. Haney, a Unitarian minister, in the book, Comstockery 
in America, subtitle quoted above (Boston, Beacon Press, 
1960. $3.95). He defines censorship as imposition of legal 
constraints upon production and distribution of such as 
printed matter and art objects, and upon production and 
performance of any public entertainment, and the threat 
to impose legal restraints. “Control is identical,” he writes, 
“except that it is not enforced by legal means.” 

The work of predecessors of Anthony Comstock, cru- 
sader against obscene literature and photographs, is de- 
scribed. A short account of Comstock’s career is then 
given. The current programs of organizations interested 
in various aspects of censorship and control are interpreted. 
Many legal cases are discussed and the fine points of 
“case law” are dealt with. The following line occurs in 
the course of the discussion: “If the reader is somewhat 
confused at this point, he is not alone.” 

Also, proponents of civil liberties are not always united 
in their approach, Mr. Haney notes. When he considers 
pornography as distinct from obscenity, he states that 
“when a prosecution against a pornographic book is 
brought” a split “suddenly develops, and civil libertarians 
break into dissident groups.” 

Differences among Protestants in their attitudes toward 
censorship and control are described at several places in 
the book. 

In the mass communication industries, Mr. Haney states, 
there are various methods of repression. For example: 
“The ever-so-gentle blue pencil or the sad smile indicating 
that the agency, or the sponsor, or the pressure group, 
would not really be pleased with this or that word, set- 
ting, characterization, or message.” 

The author concludes with a personal position in oppo- 
sition to both censorship and control. Much of his case 
is summed up in the following: “Prior restraints are 
not worth the danger they pose to the rights of freedom 
of speech and of the press. ‘Obscene’ and its synonyms 
are too vague to serve as standards in criminal and civil 
prosecutions. The courts have failed to deal with the 
question of the relationship between allegedly obscene 
literature and illegal acts.” 

The final chapter is called “An Unscientific Postscript.” 
Here the motives of censors and controllers are interpreted 
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largely in terms of psychoanalysis. Mr. Haney also sub- 
mits that legal censorship appears to be on the wane, at 
east temporarily, but that the controllers “are increasingly 
active and widespread.” 

Mr. Haney states that his book may be accurately de- 
scribed as only in part a reply to Father Harold C. Gar- 
diner’s book, Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship. 


“The Freedom To Read” 


Following is the text of a statement, title above, pre- 
pared originally in 1953, and endorsed by the American 
Library Association, American Book Publishers Council, 
American Booksellers Association, Book Manufacturers 
Institute, and the Commission for Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National Education Association : 

“The freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It 
is under attack. Private groups and public authorities in 
various parts of the country are working to remove books 
from sale, to censor textbooks, to label ‘controversial’ 
books, to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books or authors, 
and to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise 
from a view that our national tradition of free expression 
is no longer valid; that censorship and suppression are 
needed to avoid the subversion of politics and the corrup- 
tion of morals. We, as citizens devoted to the use of 
books and as librarians and publishers responsible for dis- 
seminating them, wish to assert the public interest in the 
preservation of the freedom to read. 

“We are deeply concerned about these attempts at sup- 
pression. Most such attempts rest on a denial of the 
fundamental premise of democracy: that the ordinary 
citizen, by exercising his critical judgment, will accept 
the good and reject the bad. The censors, public and 
private, assume that they should determine what is good 
and what is bad for their fellow-citizens. 

“We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to 
reject obscenity. We do not believe they need the help 
of censors to assist them in this task. We do not believe 
they are prepared to sacrifice their heritage of a free press 
in order to be ‘protected’ against what others think may 
be bad for them. We believe they still favor free enter- 
prise in ideas and expression. 

“We are aware, of course, that books are not alone in 
being subjected to efforts at suppression. We are aware 
that these efforts are related to a larger pattern of pres- 
sures being brought against education, the press, films, 
radio and television. The problem is not only one of 
actual censorship. The shadow of fear cast by these pres- 
sures leads, we suspect, to an even larger voluntary cur- 
tailment of expression by those who seek to avoid contro- 
versy. 

“Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps natural to 
atime of uneasy change and pervading fear. Especially 
when so many of our apprehensions are directed against an 
ideology, the expression of a dissident idea becomes a 
thing feared in itself, and we tend to move against it as 
against a hostile deed, with suppression. 

“And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in 
such a time of social tension. Freedom has given the 
United States the elasticity to endure strain. Freedom 
keeps open the path of novel and creative solutions, and 
enables change to come by choice. Every silencing of a 
heresy, every enforcement of an orthodoxy, diminishes the 
toughness and resilience of our society and leaves it the 
less able to deal with stress. 

“Now as always in our history, books are among our 
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greatest instruments of freedom. They are almost the only 
means for making generally available ideas. or manners of 
expression that can initially command only a small audi- 
ence. They are the natural medium for the new idea 
and the untried voice from which come the original con- 
tributions to social growth. They are essential to the ex- 
tended discussion which serious thought requires, and 
to the accumulation of knowledge and ideas into organized 
collections. 

“We believe that free communication is essential to the 
preservation of a free society and a creative culture. We 
believe that these pressures towards conformity present 
the danger of limiting the range and variety of inquiry 
and expression on which our democracy and our culture 
depend. We believe that every American community must 
jealously guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, 
in order to preserve its own freedom to read. We believe 
that publishers and librarians have a profound responsi- 
bility to give validity to that freedom to read by making 
it possible for the readers to choose freely from a variety 
of offerings. 

“The freedoin to read is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Those with faith in free men will stand firm on these 
constitutional guarantees of essential rights and will exer- 
cise the responsibilities that accompany these rights. 

“We therefore affirm these propositions: 

“1. It is in the public interest for publishers and k- 
brarians to make available the widest diversity of views 
and expressions, including those which are unorthodox or 
unpopular with the majority. 

“Creative thought is by definition new, and what is new 
is different. The bearer of every new thought is a rebel 
until his idea is refined and tested. Totalitarian systems 
attempt to maintain themselves in power by the ruthless 
suppression of any concept which challenges the estab- 
lished orthodoxy. The power of a democratic system to 
adapt to change is vastly strengthened by the freedom of 
its citizens to choose widely from among conflicting opin- 
ions offered freely to them. To stifle every nonconformist 
idea at birth would mark the end of the democratic proc- 
ess. Furthermore, only through the constant activity of 
weighing and selecting can the democratic mind attain the 
strength demanded by times like these. We need to know 
not only what we believe but why we believe it. 

“2. Publishers and librarians do not need to endorse 
every idea or presentation contained in the books they make 
available. It would conflict with the public interest for 
them to establish their own political, moral or aesthetic 
views as the sole standard for determining what books 
should be published or circulated. 

“Publishers and librarians serve the educational process 
by helping to make available knowledge and ideas required 
for the growth of the mind and the increase of learning. 
They do not foster education by imposing as mentors 
the patterns of their own thought. The people should have 
the freedom to read and consider a broader range of ideas 
than those that may be held by any single librarian or 
publisher or government or church. It is wrong that what 
one man can read should be confined to what another 
thinks proper. 

“3. It is contrary to the public interest for publishers 
or librarians to determine the acceptability of a book solely 
on the basis of the personal history or political affiliations 
of the author. 

“A book should be judged as a book. No art or litera- 
ture can flourish if it is to be measured by the political 
views or private lives of its creators. No society of free 
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men can flourish which draws up lists of writers to whom 
it will not listen, whatever they may have to say. 

“4. The present laws dealing with obscenity should be 
vigorously enforced. Beyond that, there is no place in our 
society for extra-legal efforts to coerce the taste of others, 
to confine adults to the reading matter deemed suitable 
for adolescents, or to inhibit the efforts of writers to 
achieve artistic expression. 

“To some, much of modern literature is shocking. But 
is not much of life itself shocking? We cut off literature 
at the source if we prevent serious artists from dealing 
with the stuff of life. Parents and teachers have a responsi- 
bility to prepare the young to meet the diversity of experi- 
ences in life to which they will be exposed, as they have a 
responsibility to help them learn to think critically for 
themselves. These are affirmative responsibilities, not to 
be discharged simply by preventing them from reading 
works for which they are not yet prepared. In these mat- 
ters taste differs, and taste cannot be legislated; nor can 
machinery be devised which will suit the demands of one 
group without limiting the freedom of others. We deplore 
the catering to the immature, the retarded or the mal- 
adjusted taste. But those concerned with freedom have 
the responsibility of seeing to it that each individual book 
or publication, whatever its contents, price or method of 
distribution, is dealt with in accordance with due process 
of law. 

“5. /t is not tn the public interest to force a reader to 
accept with any book the prejudgment of a label character- 
izing the book or author as subversive or dangerous. 

“The ideal of labeling presupposes the existence of indi- 
viduals or groups with wisdom to determine by authority 
what is good or bad for the citizen. It presupposes that 
each individual must be directed in making up his mind 
about the ideas he examines. But Americans do not need 
others to do their thinking for them. 

“6. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians, 
as guardians of the people's freedom to read, to contest 
encroachments upon that freedom by individuals or groups 
seeking to impose their own standards or tastes upon the 
community at large. 

“Tt is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic 
process that the political, the moral, or the aesthetic con- 
cepts of an individual or group will occasionally collide 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INrorMATION Service? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplier! on request. 

Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 

In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 


Our siudents are constantly exposed to /nformation Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 

I... have increasing use for information [in /nfor- 
mation Service issues]... —-Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, Il. 


with those of another individual or group. In a free go. 
ciety each individual is free to determine for himself what 
he wishes to read, and each group is free to determine 
what it will recommend to its freely associated members, 
But no group has the right to take the law into its own 
hands, and to impose its own concept of politics or morality 
upon other members of a democratic society. Freedom js 
no freedom if it is accorded only to the accepted and the 
inoffensive. 

“7. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians 
to give full meaning to the freedom to read by providing 
books that enrich the quality of thought and expression, 
By the exercise of this affirmative responsibility, bookmen 
can demonstrate that the answer to a bad book is a good 
one, the answer to a bad idea is a good one, 

“The freedom to real is of little consequence when 
expended on the trivial; it is frustrated when the reader 
cannot obtain matter fit for his purpose. What is needed 
is not only the absence of restraint, but the positive pro- 
vision of opportunity for the people to read the best that 
has been thought and said. Books are the major channel 
by which the intellectual inheritance is handed down, and 
the principal means of its testing and growth. The defense 
of their freedom and integrity, and the enlargement of 
their service to society, requires of all bookmen the 
utmost of their faculties, and deserves of all citizens the 
fullest of their support. 

“We state these propositions neither lightly nor as easy 
generalizations. We here stake out a lofty claim for the 
value of books. We do so because we believe that they 
are good, possessed of enormous variety and usefulness, 
worthy of cherishing and keeping free. We realize that 
the application of these propositions may mean the dis- 
semination of ideas and manners of expression that are 
repugnant to many persons. We do not state these proposi- 
tions in the comfortable belief that what people read is 
unimportant. We believe rather that what people read is 
deeply important; that ideas can be dangerous; but that 
the suppression of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. 
Freedom itself is a dangerous way of life, but it is ours.” 


“Christian Responsibility for Freedom” 


The 1960-61 “coordinated emphasis” of denominations, 
state and local councils of churches, and units of the 
National Council of Churches will be “Christian Responsi- 
bility for Freedom.” This follows a practice in effect 
for five years of choosing a common theme or emphasis. 
The Department of Religious Liberty will lead in the cur- 
rent program. A circular issued with the same title as 
the theme contains the following: 

“Our churches need to demonstrate more effectively the 
meaning and practice of freedom. Most congregations do 
not make full use of their freedom to discuss, to act on 
social problems and to try to influence government and 
other social agencies. The desire to avoid controversy 
often exceeds the desire for truth and justice. How cana 
congregation—or the whole church—be made conscious 
of its responsibility in society and stirred to action?” 

The circular also outlines specific objectives and various 
methods whereby the emphasis can be carried on by de- 
nominations, congregations, and lay members, 

Also published in the circular is a list of available pro- 
gram materials, including A Case Book on Christian Re- 
sponsibility for Freedom, distributed by denominational 
social action agencies and by the National Council’s De- 
partment of Religious Liberty. 
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